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“[-am but a gathérer and disposer of other men's 
wf” Worron. 
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is rightiaae. (From “Anastasius ; or Memoirs of a Greek.” ) 
The pablic has already heard of this 
wigival and interesting book. Hardly) 
inking them together by the fabulous’ 
mrrative, the author has traced a num-| 
Wr of separate piccés, representing with’ 
lity worthy of the most observant 
aveller, and fancy equal to the highest | 
inge of fiction, the manners of countries 
mrewimery imperfectly known to British readers. 
The third volume ranges through Egypt, 

\rabia, (among the Bedoweens, and Wah- 

lub tribes) Malta, Sicily, Italy, &c. Anas- 

tsius had a son named Alexis, whom he 

rcovers in Egypt after many dangers, and 

Mears off in gladness and triumph to Europe. 

The loss of this child cannot be perused 

vith a dry eye—we never read any thing 


sl tore powerfull ly affecting :— 





“ My cousin’s letter had promised me a 
iriliant lot, and—what was better—my 
wn pockets ensured me a decent compe- 
wce. The refinements of an European 
tlucation should addevery external elegance 
wmy boy's innate excellence, and, having 
wslf moderately enjoyed the good things 
itis world, while striving to deserve the 
bier promised in the next, I should ere 
nyfriends became tired of my dotage, re- 
ign tay last breath in-the arms of my chili. 
“The blue sky seemed to smile upon my 
twerful thoughts, and the green wave to 
turmur approbation of my plan. Almighty 
God! What was there in it so heinous, to 
dgerve that an inexorable fate should cast 
itto the winds. 

“Inthe midst of my dream of happiness 
ny eye fell upon the darling object in which 
entered all its sweets. Insensibly my child's 
rattle had diminished, and had at last sub- 
1 lided in an unusual silence. I thought he 
loked pale:—his eyes seemed heavy, and 
lis lips felt parched. The rose, that very 
norning still so fresh, so erect on its stalk, 
ttmid-day hung its heavy head, discoloured, 
van, and fading ;—but so frequently had the 
billows, during the fury of the storm, 
itenched my boy’s little crib, that I could 
m"ot wonder he should have felt their effects 
Iasevere cold. I put him to bed, and 
lied to hush him te sleep. Soon, however, 
his face grew flushed, and his pulse became 





























+ , leerish. I failed alike in my endeavours to 

en 5 . 

nor of wamPocure him repose and afford him amuse- 

wee ment :—but though play things were repul- 

pe iimeed and tales no longer attended to, still he 

or; bould not bear me an instant out of sight ; 
por would he take apy thing except at my 

E. J. 

ng preomeeuds, Even when—as too soon it did— 
his reason began to wander, his filial affec- 

vant an retained its pristine hold. of his heart. 


thad grown into an adoration of his equally 
ating father ; and the mere consciousness 
of my presence seemed to relieve his un- 


0. easiness, 

“Had not my feelings, a few moments 
an baly before, been those of such exceeding 
ue Mppiness, 1 should not so soon perhaps have 


| dying away, really left our keel motionless 











‘ceived great alarm; but I had through- 








out life found every ‘esttaordinary burst of 
joy followed by some unforeseen calamity ; 
and my exultation had just risen to so un- 
usual a pitch, that a deep dismay now at 
once struck me to the heart. I felt con- 
vinced that I had only been carried. to s9 
high a pinnacle cf jay, in order to be hurled 
with greater ruin into an abyss. of woe.) 
Such became my anxiety to reach Trieste, 
and to obtain the best medical assistance, 
that even while the ship continued to cleave 
the waves like an arrow, I fancied it lay 
‘like a log upon the main.—How then did 
my pangs increase, when, as if in resent- 
ment of my unjust compiaints, the breeze, 


on the waters! My anguish baffled all ex- 
pression. 

“ Intruth I do not know how I preserved 
my senses, except from the need I stuod in 
of their aid :—for while we lay cursed with 
absolute immobility, and the sun ever found 
us on rising in the same place where it had 
left us at setting, my child, my darling 
child, was every instant growing worse, and 
sinking apace under the pressure of illness. 
To the deep and flushing glow of a com- 
plexion far exceeding in its transient bril- 
liancy even the brightest hues of health, had 
succeeded a settled, unchanging, deadly 
paleness. His eyé, whose round full orb 
was wont to beam upon me with mild but 
fesvent,xadiance, now dim and wandering, 
for the most part remained half closed ; and 
when, roused by my address, the idol of 
my heart strove to raise his languill, look, 
and to meet the fearful inquiries of ‘mine, 
he only showed all the former fire of his 
countenance extinct.—In the more violent 
bursts, indeed, of his unceasing delirium, 
his wasting-features sometimes acquired a 
fresh, but sad expression. He would then 
start up, and with his feeble hands clasped 
together, and big tears rolling down his) 
faded cheeks, beg in the most moving terms} 
to be restored to his home; but mostly he} 
seemed absorbed in inward musings, and—| 
no longer taking note of the passing hour— 
he frequently, during the course of the day, 
moved his pallid lips, as if repeating to him- 
self the little prayer which he had been 
wont to say at bed-time and at rising, and 
the blessings I had taught him to add, ad- 
dressed to his mother in behalf of his fa- 
ther. If,—wretched to. see him thus, and 
doubly agonized to think that I alone had 
been the cause—I burst out into tears which 
I strove to hide, his perception of outward 
objects seemed all at once for-a moment to 
return. He asked me whether I was hurt, 
and would lament that, young and feeble as 
he was, he could not yet nurse me as he 
wished, but promised me better care when 
he should grow stronger. 

“In this way, hour after hour and day 
after day rolled on, without any progress 
in our voyage, while all I had left to do was 
to sit doubled over my child’s couch, watch 
ing all his wants, and studying all his looks, 
—trying, but in vain, te discover some 
amendment. ‘O for those days!’—I now 
thought,‘ when a calm at sea appeared an 
intolerable evil, only because it stopped 
some tide of folly, or delayed some scheme 
of vice !’ 

“At last one afternoon, when totally 
exhausted with want of sleep, I sat down 

















seemed to glide by like a vision: presently 


a few minutes :—at last we descried Trieste 


after, we run full sail into the harbour. 
The sails were taken in, the anchor was 
dropped, and a boat instantly came along 
side, 


made for immediately conveying my patient 
on shore. 
lifted out of his crib, laid on a pillow, and 
flowered into the boat, where I held him in 
my lap, protected to the best of my power 
from the roughriess of the blast and the 
dashing of the spray, until we reached the 


quay. 


purposed, the instant we stepped on shore, 
to carry my child straight to a physician. 
New anguish pierced my soul when twol| 
lbayonets crossed upon my breast forced| 
me, in spite of my alternate supplication 
and rage, to remain on the jettee, there to 
wait his coming and his previous scrutiny 
of all our healthy crew. 
as a special fuvour was a messenger to hurry 
his approach, while, panting for his arrival, 
I sat down with my Alexis ia my arms 
under a low shed which kept off a pelting 
shower. 
ation lasted. 
in the danger of my boy as to remain wholly |! 
unconscious of the bustle around, except/ 
when the removal of some cask or barrel] 
forced me to shift my station. 


4od yet a something whispered continually 


vanished the deceitful symptom! On a closer 


Price 3td. 





by my child in all the composure of torpid 


despair, the sailors rushed in one and all }) 


—for even they had felt my agony, and 
doated on my boy. They came to cheer 
me with better tidings. A breeze had just| 
sprung up! The waves had again begun to 
ripple, and the lazy keel to stir. As minute 
pressed on minute. the motion of the ship 
became swifter: and presently,—as if no, 
thing had been wanting but a first impulse 
—we again dashed through the waves with 
all our former speed. 

“Every hour now brought us visibly! 
nearer the inmost recess of the deep Adri- 
atic, and the end of our journey. Pola) 


we passed Fiume: we saw Capo d'Istria but 


itself! Another half hour, and every sepa- 
rate house became visible; and not loag 


‘¢ All the necessary preparations had been 


Wrapped up in a shawl, he was 


‘In my distress I had totally forgotten 
he taint contracted at Melada, and had 





view it only appeared to have been a slight 
convulsion which had hurried over my 
child's now tranquil countenance, as will 
sometimes dart over the smooth mirror of a 
dormant lake the image of a bird in the air. 
It looked like the response of a departing 
angel, to those already on high, that hailed 
his speedy coming. The soul of my Alexis 
was-fast preparing for its flight. 

“Lest he might feel ill at ease in my lap, 
I laid him down upon my cloak, and kneeled 
by his side to watch the growing change in 
his features. The present now was all to 
me; the future I knew I no longer should 
reck. Feeling my breath close to his cheek, 
he half opened his eye, looked as if after a 
long absence again suddenly recognising his 
father, and—putting out his little mouth— 
seemed to crave one last token of love.— 
The temptation was too powerful: I gently 
Pressed my lip upon that of my babe, and 
gathered from it the proferred kiss. Life's 
last faint spark was just going forth, and I 
caught it on the threshold. — Scarce had I 
drawn back my face, when all respiration 
ceased. His eye-strings broke, his features 
fell, and his limbs stiffened for ever. All 
was over: Alexis was no more.” 





TH E ASSASSIN. 

f 

At a time when the assassination of the Duke de Berri 
Oceupies so much of the public attention, the following 
narrative will be perused with interest :— 


RAVILLIAC, 


“Francis RavIbLiac, the infamous assassin of 
Henry LV. of France, was a native of Angoulesme, and 
at the time of his execution was about $2 years of age. 





| 
| 


All I could obtain 

















I scarce know how long this situ | 


My mind was so wrapped up]| 


Yet, while 
wholly deaf to the unceasing din of the 
place, I could discern the faintest rumour] 
that seemed to announce the approaching |; 
physician. _O how I cursed his unfeeling 
delay: how I would have paved his way 
with gold, to have hastened his coming !— 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


in my ear that the utmost speed of man 
no longer could avail. 

, “Ah! that at least, confirmed in this 
sad persuasion, I might have tasted the 
heart-rending pleasure of bestowing upon 
my departing child the last earthly endear- 
ments !—but, tranquil, composed, and softly 
slumbering as he looked, I feared to disturb 
a repose, on which I founded my only re- 
taining hopes, All at once, in the midst 
of my despair, [ saw a sort of smile light 
up my darling’s features, and hard as ] 
strove to guard against all vain illusions, | 
could not at this sight stop a ray of gladness 
from gliding unchecked into my trembling 
heart. Short, however, was the joy ; soon 





| fected his mind. 


| nel into his bowels by the navel. 





Ravilliac’s parents lived upon alms. His father was an 
inferior retainer to the law, and his son had been bred 
up in the same profession, Ravilliac had ‘set up a claim 
to an estate, but the cause went against him, which af- 
He afterwards kept a school, and re- 
ceived gifts of small value, from the parents of those 
whom he taught, yet he had much ado to live. When 
he was put to the torture, he broke out into horrid ex- 
ecrations, but always insisted that he acted from his own 
motive, and that he could accuse nobody. On the day 
of his execution, after he had made the amende ho- 
nourable before the church of Notre Dame, he was 
carried to the Greve ; and being brought upon a scaffold, 
was tied to a wooden engine in the shape of a St. An- 
drew’s cross. His right hand with the knife with which 
he did the murder fastened in it, was first burnt in a 
slow fire; then the fleshy parts of his body were torn 
with red-hot pincers, and melted lead, oil, pitch, and 
rosin, poured into the wounds, and through a clay fun 
The people refused to 
pray for him; and when, according to the sentence pro- 
| nounced upon him, he came to be dragged to pieces by 
four horses, one of those that were brought appearing 
to be but weak, one of the spectators offered his own, 
with which the criminal was much moved: he is said to 
have then made a confession, which was so written by 
the greftier Voisin, that not one word of it could ever 
be read. He was very earnest for absolution, which his 
confessor refused, unless he would reveal his aceomplices ; 
**Give it me conditionally (said he); upon condition 
that I have told the truth,” which they did, His body 
was so robust, that it resisted the force of the four horses ; 
and the executioner was at length obliged to cut him 
into quarters, which the people dragged through the 
streets. The house in which he was born was demolish. 
ed, and a column of infamy erected; his father and 
mother were banished from Angoulesme, and ordered 
to quit the kingdom upon pain of being hanged, if they 
returned, without any form of process; his brothers, 
sisters, uncles, and other relations, weré commanded to 
lay aside the name of Ravilliac, and to assume some 
other. Such was the fate of this execrable monster, 
who, aecording to his own account, suffered himself to 
be impelled to such a fact by the seditious sermons and 
books of the Jesuits, whom Henry, rather out of fear 
than love, had reealled and caressed, and to whom he 
had bequeathed his heart. Neither the dying words of 
Ravilliac, nor so much of his process ag was published, 
were credited by his contemporaries, Various reports 
were circulated, which it is unnecessary to recapitulate, 
as they were totally unsupported by any evidence.’ 
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Miss O'Neil, after the expiration of the two years 
she pesformed on the Belfast stage, during which 
time her fame had flown all over the country, aud 
_. |{commanded the attention and admiration of all-who 

Mis. Becher is descended, on the paternal side, ||lhened of it, received very advantageous offers from 
from Mr. OfNeill, whove ancestors led the “noise: le nantin managers, whose curiosity and cupidity 
less tenor of their way” in the sister kingdom of had been alike excited. ‘This Web atee an@ trying 


: ee 1; 
Ireland; as did those of ber mother, who is the | Ean 


daughger of a Mr. Featherstone, of nate orinhe eaeihd hanno panies Detes-00 cilities Oe 
Longford. Mr. and Mre, O'Neill are t parents || ore sorted, oeGu0d, 268 critical, than he had yet 
of several children, besides the accomplished sub- 


E 1 iseen; and she was called before her physical powers 
ject of these memoirs, The daughters are a mene gut eniiicdiily etidanidy:t0 gine Gila twits 
younger than Mrs. Becher; and of the sons, the 


; spect eh & shel These were cir- 
neh aga agi _ — with @ rasing cumstances of no small moment, deserving conside- 
reputation, in several provincial theatres; the . 


; Lol yi f |rable thought, aid which, ia all probability, would 
sceund has studied medicine, wader Mr. V ean @ ‘have dannted any inferior performer: but ber better 
Windwmill-street, a popular anatomist; the third is 


‘genius prevailed, and she went! Her Dublin was 





BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF 
MRS. BECHER, LATE MISS GNEILL. 


- ——_- 


mental conceptions of character. 





amongst many proofs of the kind affection of his 
eldest sister; aud the rest are too young to be 
noticed, either here or elsewhere. With such a 
pumervus offspring, it eould not be expected that 
Mr. O'Neill, under circumstances which in a pecu- 
niary point of view, were never very favourable, 
could bestow upon cach or any of them a finished 
education; yet from what is known of the young 
geutlemen, independent of Mrs. Becher, it is evident 
that this highly necessary duty bas not been wholly 
unattended to. 

Mr. ONeill became, in early life, an enthusiastic | 
votary to Thespis, and among such of his country- 
men as possessed more warmth of heart than cool- 
ness of head, elicited at various timex no little ap- 


racter of Widow Cheerly, in the comedy of the Sol- 
dier’s Daughter, which was selected on that occasion, 
jstamped her fame as a first-rate actress for ever. She 
jalternately performed tragi¢ and comic characters to 
|delighted ‘audiences, whilst she continued’ on that 
jstage, with equal effect; but although we think she 
jcannot perform any thing in a very inferior wanner, 
lyet we do not conceive that her comic ability bears 
lany proportion to her tragic excellence :—but more 
of this anon. 





The manager of Covent Garden heard ber fame, 
and helieved it. He made offers of a nature so 
liberal, that they could not be refused ; and Miss 
ONeill graced a London theatre, and gratified a 
| London audience, on her first appearance, in a man- 
plause by his histrionie exertions, He was not, ||... we all know to be too rich for description, in the 


however, considered by the more calculating judg- ‘character of Juliet. It would be an unnecessary and 
ment of the critic, entitled to rank in a very high |; 


order ax @ dramatic performer, but was allowed to 
possess, like many other eminent individuals, (would 
they know it') more ability in teaching and correct- 
ing the actions of others, than in acting himself. | 


almost an impossible task, to describe the different 
characters in which Miss O‘Neill appeared from time 
to time; or to tell the amazing enthusiasm—the 
mingled wonder and delight she invariably excited. 
The tears of sensibility which have trickled down, 

Under such a tutor, whose lessons would have all |/not merely the cheek of the fair, but of our hardier 
the charm of parental affection, besides their just-| and more stubborn sex, when she performed her 
ness and propriety, the young aud fair follower of | Belvidera, her Monimia, her Isabella, ber Jane 
Melpomene could not but imbibe many useful ideas, |/Shore, and her other pathetic picces, are the best 
which, in addition to the powerful talents she inhe- | practical proofs of her power, And in our indignant 
rited from nature, together with the experience she || enthusiasm we should deaominate the heart that had 
derived during her splendid dramatic career, will \\not throbbed, or the eye that had not wept, in be- 
sufficiently account for that magical influence she |holding her in these characters of touching teuder- 
hax so frequently exerted over her alternately asto- | ness, to be colder than the Alpine snow, and harder 
nished and delighted metyopolitan auditors, ||than the adamantine rock. 

Mr. O'Neill's -circamatances compelled him to | The conduct of Miss OfNeill has been atways 
change from time to time the scene of his perform- |marked with a sense of propriety seldom equalled» 
ances from Belfast to Drogheda, and from thence land neyer excelled. While single, she was unam- 
to various provincial theatres in Ireland; in all of | bitiows of distinction, and refused the majority of 
which his daughter's talents shone conspicuously. | (hose invitations which uthers would have been de- 
At the early age of twelve, Miss O'Neill made her lighted to accept. The hand of an Irish nobleman 
debut on the stage of Drogheda, under the auspices | was offered to her, but she refused it, coucciving 
of hee father, who was then the acting manager 5 |lth4¢ @ coronet, unconnected with mutual love and 
aul it is no Jens astonishing than true, that those || nental feeling, was only a tinselled bauble—a gilded 
who were at all acquainted with dramatic excellence 
im that quarter of the sister country, gave it as 
their opinion, from this first appearance, that the 
young debutante was destined at no distant date, to 
shine as a dramatic star in a nobler horizon. 

The dawning of this fair planet soon became the 
theme of conversation throughout the contiguous 
counties of Ireland; aud Mr, Talbot, manager of 
the Belfast company, made very advantageous offers 
to enjoy the benefit of her rising abilities. These 
offers were acceded to, and she was accordingly 
taken frou: the kind cave and judicious advice of her 
father, to be placed under the unlimited controul of 
an strange manager—to be subject to the caprices 
aud prejudices of a strange aadience—and her for- 
tune, and perhaps her fate, to be entirely dependant 
upon the anassisted powers of her own mind, She 
succceded—she triumphed, During the two years 
she appeared on the Belfast boards, her improve 
ment, and the approbation of her audiences, were 
progressively increasing. Her reputation while yet 
» child (for she could not be otherwise denominated) 
and ber conceptions of the characters 

















misery. 

The gentleman who has lately led her to the altar, 
is of a distinguished family in Ireland. His estates 
\|are principally in Mallow, (for which he is a member 
of parliament) and the adjoining villages. His 
various tenants, as well as all who know him, ho- 
nour and esteem him for that liberality and kind- 
ness which has uniformly characterised his con- 
duct. His beautiful bride has been presented to 
all the nobility and gentry of the surrounding 
country, and bas been received by them not as the 
branch of a plebian root, partaking of a low mind 
and vulgar manners, and merely engrafted on a 
patrician tree for its blossom, its bloom, and its 
beauty—but as a fair flower, designed by nature, 
and fitted by virtue, to grow and shine, and shed 
its fragrance in the highest and the noblest garden 
of society, 

Mrs. Becher, to her honour be it recorded, has 
laboured assiduously and successfully, nut for ber- 
self, but for those she loved with filial fraternal af- 
[fection ;—she has made the declining path of her 
| parent's existence smooth, peaceful, and pleasing ; 
|—she has bestowed on one of her brothers the com- 
|mission, fur which his breast panted with youthful 
jardour and enthusiasm; and she has enabled the 
‘ |\rest of her relatives to perform their several duties 
merely on account of her gents Se aeteng ***\/iu the situations in which Providence bas placed 
judged « . _ |ithem, without having any thing to fear from the 
hy the possession alone of great a See | icy band of stern adversity. This is true benevo- 


» had any chance of succeeding | : : 
that she hac y \leuce; and although those who mistake eccentric 





was brillant, 
she performed, frequently elicited from her asto- 
nished bearers the most unequivocal and continued 


plaudits. , - 
Miss O'Neill wes not 60 young as toclicit plandite 





f entirely by its intrinsic merits, and it was 


« onceplien, 


in her profession, Tt is evident, therefore, that her 


powers were intuitive, aod that che wes ina very || for avarice, may continue to traduce her fair fame, 
great mcasure indebted to nature for the resplendent ihe more thinking and better part of socicty will 
success sue has merited and penance _ oe | honour and esteem that filial duty aid tenderness, 
ous prototype, Mrs. Siddons, acquired dramatic ex- |) i nag prompted her unecasing exertions, much 
cellence by cootinued study, and had she vot re- Heneve than citber the wish for fortune or the thiyst 
ceived very considerable axsistauce from her cele- i Gor deus, 
beated relatives, in all probability would never have |) 

attammed wredioerity It was a long, @ very long 


i fore the Jatter lady became a decided fa.) 





Lydrephobia.—About six weeks ago, Mr. Joseph 





' 
tim 


— and it was by slow and measured steps that 
jtiat char of cowerfa’ and beautiful | which increased till Wednesday morning, when he died 
in de agonies of derangeura.t. 


te wind) sac ds vom ee aeonervaally bnaeus, 
ai I ) 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. - 


She was called to a theatre where || 


|| prodigality fur generosity, and prudent economy |! 


|| Jackson, publican, in Ulverston, was bit by a mad dog. 
On Monday last he first felt the effects of the malady, | ranceur and evil will borne against us, ard otherofiences | rose, the tide had ebbed, and the poor trav 
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{Continued from our last.) 





| OCT. 99, 1795, TWELVE AT NIGHT. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


{had this day. 


ision of Parliament. ‘The multitude of pe 





King,’ with hissing and groaning. 


offered to the King. 





it, leaving a small hole, the bigness o 


down. We at! instantly exciaimed, 


usual, 


most forcibly, and [ shall never forget the words. 
“On our return home to St. Jaines’s, the mob was 


we came into the Park it was still greater. It was said 
that noc Jess than 100,000 people were there, all of the 
worst and lowest sort. The scene opened, and the in- 
sulting abuse offered to his Majesty was what I can 
never think of but with horror, nor ever forget what 
I felt when they proceeded to throw stones into the 
icoach, several of which hit the King, which he bore 
with signal patience, but not without sensible marks 
lof indignation and resentment at the indignities offcred 
|to his person and office. The glasses were all broken 
'to pieces, and in this situation we were during our 
|passage through the Park. The King took one of the 
stones out of the cuff of his coat, where it had lodged, 
jand gave it to me, saying, ‘I make you a present of 
this, as a mark of the civilities we have met with on 
||our journey to-day.’” 











' 
| _ , 
| Origin of the last protracted malady of the King.— 
| Not wi at before the lamented 4%, of Princess 
Amelia, and when her Royal Highness received the aw- 
ful communication from her physicians of her impendin 
danger, she expressed a wish to have a very valuable an 
choice stone in the possession of her Royal Highness, 
ut toa ring for the King, for him to wear in remem- 
teed of her; and to complete her wishes, she desired 
it might be manufactured without delay, that she might 
have herself the pleasure of presenting and putting it on 
the finger of her beloved father, previous to departure 
from life. Her Royal Highness had, on the fellowing 
day, the wished-for felicity of placing the ring en his 
late Majesty’s finger, as he affectionately squeezed her 
hend at rting. The scene of the ring, for which the 


fect his Majesty deeply : his mental distress became 
immediately great, and in a few days the Royal Family 
were alarmed by the appearance of the melancholy 
| symptoms of disorder which ever since afflicted his Ma- 
jjesty, until death terminated his sufferings. So rapid 
was the operation of the dreadful malady, that its exis- 
tence was decisively confirmed by the Physicians before 
the death of the Princess Amelia, although not many 
|days intervened between that fatal result aad the pre- 
sentation of the ring. 





ACT OF GRACE. 

eB 
It seems to be a amen received idea, that the 
neral practice is for the King, on his accession to 
‘the crown, to issue a general pardon, which, when con- 


firmed by Parliament, is called an Act of Grace. 
| We are not exactly aware on what foundation this 





‘don, and it has been usual for him to exercise it, witha 
| Parliamentary confirmation when the pardon has been 
‘gencral: but it does not appear that such Acts of’ Grace 
ee usually been passed on the accession of any of our 
|Kings to the throne: in _ they have followed re- 
\bellions, or other public disturbances, 

The first instance of a statuary porte which appears 
upon record is that contained in the statute de Tullagio 
non concedendo, which was passed by King Edward I. in 
the thirty-fourth year of his reign, A. D. 1306. It isin 
the following words: 

** Moreover we have pardoned Humphrey Bohun, 
| Earl of Hereford and Essex, Constable of ‘England, 
|| Ro, er, Earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, Marshal of Eng- 
| land, and other Earls, Barons, Knights, and Esquires, 





| and namely, Jon de Ferrariis, with all other being of over his head. In the darkness of night, and ami 


| their Fellowship, Confederacy and Bond, and also to all 
‘other that hold XX Pound Land im our Realm, whether 


‘they hold of us in Chief or of other, that were appointed | 


at a day certain to pass over with us into Flanders, the 


! that they have done against us, unte the making of this 
{present Charter.” 


\A STATEMENT BY THE EARL OF ONSLOW, | fore 


‘* Before I sleep, let me bless God for the miraculous 
escape which my King, my country, and myself have 
on after two o’clock, his Majesty, 
lattended by the Earl of Westmorland and myself, set 
jout from St. James’s in his state coach, to open the ses- 
le in the 
Park was prodigious. A sullen silence, ! observed to 
myself, prevailed through the whole, very few indi- 
viduals excepted. Nohats, or at least very few, pulled 
lof; little or no huzzaing, and frequently a cry of 
- Give us bread ;’ * No war ;’ and ance or twice * No 
My grandson 
Cranley, who was upon the King’s spgrd, bad es Fa 

i i i i j ? St. es’s, that the Par! 
an officer in the army, whose lieutenancy is one} | auspicious than her Belfast debut, and the cha- ae SanGl wenple, whe sscsid ahiconcunde ead tue 
mukuous, and that he apprehended insult would be 
othing material, however, 
happened, till we got down to the narrowest part of 
the street called St. Margaret’s, between the two Pa- 
lace-yards, when the moment we had passed the Office 
of Ordnance, and were just opposite the parlour- 
window of the house adjoining it, a small ball, 
¢cither of lead or marble, passed through the win- 
dow glass on the King’s right hand, and pagers 

the top 
of my little finger (which I instantly put through 
it to mark the size), and passed through the coach 
out of the other door, the glass of which was 
* This is a 
shot!” The King showed, and J am persuaded felt, no 
alarm ; much Jess did he feel fear, to which indeed he 
is insensible. We proceeded to the House of Lords, 
when, on getting out of the coach, I first, and the 
King immediately after, said to the Lerd Chancellor, 
who was waiting at the bottom of the stairs to receive 
the King, ‘My Lord, we have been shot at.’ ‘The 
King ascended the stairs, robed; and then, perfectly 
tree from the smallest agitation, read his speech with 
peculiar correctness, and even Jess hesitation than 
At his unrobing afterwards, when the event 
zot more known, (I having told it to the Duke of 
York’s ear as I passed him under the throne, and to 
others who stood near us,) it was, as might be sup- 
posed, the only topic of conversation, in which the 
King joined with much less agitation than any body 
else. And afterwards, in getting into the coach, the 
first words he said were, ‘ Well, my Lords, one per- 
son is proposiiy this, and another is supposing that, 
forgetting that there is One above us all who d/sposes 
of every thing, 2nd on whom alone we depend.’ ‘The 
magnanimity, piety, and good sense of this, struck me 


increased in Parliament-strect and Whitehall, and when || 


mye had received no previous preparation, was observed | 
to 


jopinion stands. The King has the prerogative of par-| 










This pardon manifestly applies only to certaj 
sons who had refused to aie the King in hie 
against Flanders. It is probable, that they preter 
|to justify such refusal, on the principles of the fey 
| law, then in renee he | which the duty of vassals to 4}. 
| Lord was ascertained ; and that the pardon was th 



























bis mC 
ted, to put at rest all questions of that pate 
| which might arise. ed t 
| In the same year, and probably at the same ti 
aye a pardon to offenders against the Forest Lair’ “et 
t is contained in the 5th chapter of the Ordi jf, take 
Foreste, by King Edward I., in the following os with 
according to the ition +— putrify 
**As touching them that have committed ght th 
Greenhugh or Hunting, at such times as the forest yale the 
i » we will that those offences shall be pi liquid b 
doned, saving such tresspasses which were committesimws:— Tt 
that part which doth remain forest; yet so as that amet the: 
hedges and ditches made in the meantime shall be wh the vac 
cast down, removed.and avoided, saving our arrentatigMtl ing fille 
which we will have according to the Assize of the Fong! exc 
This is obviously a more limited pardon than the burn, | 
ceding. It refers,in the Latin original, to some cirg r'70 d 
— — in the translation, from which it sh é 
seem that the alledged trespasses were committed up mis 
a notion that they were allowable. This pardon, ™ Je 
fore, like the other, was probably granted merely to gam ed, ¢ 
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doubtful questions at rest. 

Two general pardons by King Edward III., in 4 
year 1340, are thus noticed in the common edition 
the Statues (an. 14 Ed. III., stat. 1. c. 2, and e.g 
*¢ The King in respect of his wars in Scotland, Fray 
and Gascoin, &c. doth pardon several offences.” 
King’s, pardon to his people of divers debts, accom 
arrearages, &c. until the tenth year of his reign.” 
latter seems to be the same which is also entitled Sta, 
and is found at length in the Appendix to Runnirgy 
Statutes. 

The terms of the Statute of the 4th year of kj 
Henry V. chapter 8, are curious, as they are set forth 
Hawkins’s folio edition of the Statutes, in the old Frey 


of which the following is the substance, viz. that dlls, xo tl! 
my 3 with the assent of the Lords, and at the rejuliine awiy 
of the Commons, pardons and releases all fines, isu... the 





amercements, and other forfeitures, pains pecunig 
debts and demands, not exceeding the sum of twen 
six shillings and cight-pence, imposed before the 

day of the meeting of that Parliament, or which mig 
be imposed for any trespasses, offences, misprisons, 4 
tempts, conspiracies, confederacies, negligencies, ip 
rances, and concealments, and deceits, committed be 
jthat day. He also releases all chattels of fugitives, g 
lons, outlaws and suicides ; and all waifes and strays, 


J nuthin; 
bones. 
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- da quan’ 
the same amount and time. _ Moreover he pardons no mean 
releases to his subjects the suit of his peace against th A windin 
for any treason committed by breaking the King’st cotton, 4 

? 


or violating his safe conduct ; and this pardon is tog 
tend to the County Palatine of Lancaster, as well y 
other parts of the realm of England. 
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No King ever published so many general pardoygmver with ¢ 
| Henry VIII., certainly not the most merciful of amy add o 
Monarchs; we shall specify a few of them, accordiniimiceased. 


their titles in Hawkins’s Collection :— 

St. 22 Hen. VIII. c..15. ‘The King’s general pam 
| to his spiritual subjects of all offences committed apa 
the statute of provisors, provisions, and premunire, 
all other penalties, forfeitures, and pains, except 
murder, robbery, &c. 

St. 22 Hen. VHI. c. 16. The-King’s general y 
to his temporal subjects of all offences committed ag 
the statute of provisors, provisions, and preminure 

St. 23 Hen. VIII. c. 19. The King’s pardon w 
his spiritual subjects within the provinces of York, 
of al! offences and penalties not am excepted. 

St. 32 Hen. VIII. c. 49.—A confirmation by A¢ 
Parliament of the King’s general and free pardon t 
his subjeets, of all heresies, treasons, felonies, offer 
&c. saving certain persons and certain offences part 
larly excepted. 

St 35 Hen. VIII. c. 18. The King’s general p 
of all treasons, felonies, robberies, «ences, conten; 
trespasses, wrongs, &c. saving such which be excep 
&c. confirmed by Parliament. 
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It will be observed that all these pardons, th o sittings, 
general, inasmuch as they are not confined to particigmen, @ corr 
individuals by name, are yet only partial, inasmud@tts of the 
they regard not all the Kirfg’s subjerts, nor all in; wh 
of crimes and forfeitures, but have all of them exsgmutt, alley, 
ticns more or less comprehensive. Indeed we dommmilings, w 
meet with a pardon for all persons and all crimes, with@mpblic-house 
exception, until the 25th year of the reign of Kath many n 
Charles II. (a. D. 1672), which precedent was follommoject and 
by King Williom and Queen Mary in 1620 (StaMipmes's Pal 


Sess. 1, c. 10.) : 
Subsequent Acts of Grace were passed in the 7th} 
of Queen Anne, the 8d and 7th of George I, and 
20th of George II., which was the last, none hat 
been passed in the reign of his late Majesty. 
From the above view, two points are clear, 1st, t 
Acts of grace are not usually passed at the begin 
of areign; and 2dly, that it fies wholly within they 
sure of the Crown to make such limitations or ex¢ 
tions from them as it may it its wisdom think fit. 
It may also be observed thet the ‘King’s pardon ¢ 
applies to offences wholly within the power of his( 
cers to correct or puuish, but cannot interfere with 
Privileges of Parhament. Thus by Stat. Richard 
c. I,, pardons to be granted to certain persons attail 
by Parliament are declared void ; and by Stat 12 
| 13 William III. c. 2, the King’s pardon is not 
| able to an impeachment by the Commons. Neitha 
| it to be believed that the King, by-his pardon, can 
lease from prison any person confined by either H 
| of Parliament for a contempt ; for if he could do th 
|| any distance of time after the commitment, ‘he ti A 
|| do it the next moment, and thus completely annudgg%n's, M 
|| constitutional remedy for this species of offences. rf toe 
prellation « 
| . peam The plan: 
¢ of: Jol 

cy-road 
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| Affecting Incident —The late estimable Dr. Cut 


|| this town, the biographer of Burns, relates the folle 
| incident in a letter to Walter Scott. .He had previole’ 








been speaking of the Ballad of Annan Water, whidgen; N. W 
founded on a similar story :—** I once'in my early The plan ¢ 
heard (for it was dark and I could not -see) a trata). was d 


H drowning in the frith of Solway, close by the mou 
|| the Annan River. The influx of the tide had unh 
|| him in the night as he possed the sands from 

land. The west wind blew a tempest, and 
'| the common expression, brought in the water three 
| abreast. The traveller got upon a standing net, 8) 
|| way from the shore ; there he lashed himself to the 
| shouting half an hour for assistance, until the tide 
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pauses of the hurricane, his voice, heard at inte 
was exquisitely mournful. No one could go to his 
| tance, for noone knew where he was. The seund se 
{to proceed from the spirit of the waters. Bute 
; found lashed to the pole of the net, bleaching i# 
wind ! 
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HMUiscellanics. 


EMBALMING, 

pis mode of preserving dead bodies, though 

at un early period among different nations, is 
tu owe its origin to Egypt. In its sim- 

miform, embalming was merely opening the dead 





swith desiccative drugs aad spices to prevent 
utrifying ; but some learned physicians have 
ght that at'a very early period the Egyptians 
ed the bodies in a large cauldron, with a kind 
liquid balsam, §=Their manuer of embalming was | 
¢;—They scooped the brains with an iron scoup | 
tet the nostrils, and threw in medicaments to fill 
the vacuum; they also took out the eutrails, and | 
ing filled the body with myrrh, cassia, and other | 
a, except frankincense, proper to dry up the} 
pur, they pickled it in nitre, where it lay soak- 





es of fine linen and gums, to make it stick 
glue; and so was delivered to the kindred of the 
pased, entire in all its features, the very hairs of 
eyelids being preserved. They used to keep the 
dies of their ancestors, thus embalmed, iu little 
wes magnificently adorned, aud took great plea- 
in beholding them, alive as it were, without 
change in their size, features, or complexion, 
Egyptians also embalmed birds, &c. ‘The prices 
embalming were differeut; the highest was a ta- 
t, the next 29 miuze, and so decreasing to a very 
{{matter; but they who had not wherewithal to 
swer this expense, contented themselves with an 
ernal infusion of a Ijquor extracted from the 
ar, and, leaving it there, wrapped up the body 
salt of nitre: the oil thus preyed wpon the intes- 

xo that when they took it out, the intestines 
me away with it, dried, and not in the least pu- 
fed; the body being enclosed in nitre, grew dry, 
Joothing remained besides the skin glued upon 
bones. . 
The method of embalming used by the modern 
yptians (according to Maillet) is to wash the body 
eal times with rose-water, which, he elsewhere 
erves, is more fragrant in that couutry thaw with 
; they afterwards perfume it with incense, aloes, 
daquantity of other odours, of which they are 
no means sparing ; and then they bury the body 
awinding sheet, made partly of silk and partly 
cottun, and moistened, as is supposed, with some 
et-scented waters or liquid perfume, though 
aillet uses Only the term moistened: this they 
verwith another cloth of unmixed cotton, to which 
y add one of the richest suits of clothes of the 
ased. ‘The expense, he says, on these occasions, 
very great, though nothing like what the genuine 
balming cost in former times.” 
he art of embalming is now unknown to the 
jplians, but they still practise a mode of cleansing 
hl bodies, and scenting them with odoriferous 
tow aud Arabian poefumes. 
Dr. Ward, acelebrated commentator on the Scrip- 
is, suppuses that the Jewish method of embalm- 
wax very different from the Egyptian. Both, as 
wevives, swathed up their dead; but, instead 
te Egyptian embowelling, he supposes the Jews 
dented themselves with an exterail unction ; and 
iustead of myrrh and cassia, they used myrrh 
daloes. : 





ONDERFUL STRENGTH AND DEPTH OF 
MEMORY. 


here is a professional man now resident near London, 
o drew from actual memory, in twenty-two hours, at 
osittings, in the presence of two well-known gentle- 
fl, a correct plan of the parish of St. James, with | 
rts of the parishes of Marylebone, St. Ann, and St. | 
tin; which plan contained every square, strect, lane, 
ut, alley, market, church, chapel, and all public | 
ildings, with all stable and other yards, with every | 
ic-house in the parish, and the corners of all streets, | 
many minutie, as pumps, posts, trees, houses that | 
ect and inject, bow windows, Carlton-house, St. 
mes's Palaee, with the interior of the markets, with- 
t scale or reference to any plan, book, or paper what- 
t. Thesame was also-done with respect to the parish 
St. Ann, Soho, in the presence of ‘four gentlemen, 
pm eight to twelve, one evening, at a tavern. He 
pild engage to draw the plan of St. Giles’s in. the 
dds, St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, St. Clement’s and 
lew Church, 3-4ths of Marylebone or St. George’s. He 
tell the corner of any great and leading thorough- 
street from Hyde Park-corner, or Oxford-street, to 
Paul’s, or from New-road to Westminster Abbey, 
d the trade or profession carried on at such corner- 
se, or tell every public shop (the business of all Pic- 
dilly, 241 houses) allowing 24 mistakes. This was 
he in the presence of four gentlemen, after five o’clock, 
d proved before seven in the same evening. A house 
ibe named in any public street, and he will name the 
ds of the shop, either on the right hand or left-hand 
the same, and whether the door of the house so named 
in the centre, or right, or left. He can take an in- 

ory, from. memory only, of a gentleman’s house, 
onthe attic to the nd floor, and afterwards write 
t the inventory of the same. This was done at Lord 
son's, Merton, and Duke of Kent’s, Kingsbridge, in 
¢ presence of two Noblemen.- He is known by the 
prellation of ** Memory-corner Thompson.” 
The or before alluded to were drawn in the pre- 

¢ of John eg Golden-square ; Robinson, of 





“road ; Montague, Ksq. of Guild- 
U; Mr. Allen, vestry-clerk of St. Ann’s ;. John Daw- 
a Esq. of Burli street; and two other gentle- 
tn; N. Walker, Holborn. 
The plan of his house, called Priory Frognoll, Hamp- 
‘wl, was designed and built by him; ‘the whole, ex- 
y and internally, without any working-drawing, 
up by the eye only. 
We understand that this gentleman, whose memory is 
accurate, and even perfect, in the retention of all ob- 
cts submittod to the eye, is very different in the power 
ting what he for instance, the di 
acomedy heard once, or even twice, would, after an 
_ of a few days, be entirely new to him.—Morn- 
Paper, 


OTT, BYRON, HERBERT, AND MOORE. 
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, taking away the intestines, aud filling their j} 


‘idefects are very different ; he has shewn no talent tor 


fr70 days. The body was then wrapped up in || 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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de interesting to consider their merits with reference 

each other. Scott's several exhibit the same 
ange = defects } he displays an acute eye 
tion of character, a facility in distinguishing the pecu- 
liarities of all his various pe a happy knack of 


|presenting antiquarian learning in a fascinating shape, | 
End an Fower of delineating natural scenery, and’ 
lacing the before the view of his reader. His) 
efects, which are chiefly owing to the facility and speed | 
with which he "= to write, are careless and slovenly | 
passages, often degenerating into vulgarity, a diffuse- 
ness of style, a want ef compression strength, anda 
deficiency in the plot of his story, which is seldom skil- 
fully wound up at the conclusion.—Byron'’s merits and 


the delineation of various characters, but he has pour- 
trayed, with fearful vigour, one dark character, which | 
appears to haunt his mind, and to be in some manner, 
congenial with his own feelin, He has not Scott's; 
knack of placing every scene before theeye, by the hap 
py delineation of minute particulars, but he lays every 
recets of the mind of his actors before the reader. 
We are perfectly acquainted with the garb, the tone, 
the conversation, the external peculiarities of all Scott’s 
rsonages: we might pass a week in company with 
‘Byron’s heroes, without recognising them by their man- 
ners and conversation, though we are intimately acquain- 
ted with every turn of their thoughts. Byron's princi- 
pal forte is the delineation of tenderness, despair, and a 
mixture of gentleness and —- His representations 
all appertain to general ideas, while Scott’s ‘are particular 
traits. His poetry is not less unequal than Scott’s, 
ut from a different cause. Where the beauty of his 
poetry fails, it is not weak from facility and negligence, 
ut abrupt and obscure, or from following the wander- 
ings of his own mind too far, sometimes disgusting.— 
Herbert’s poetry is more equal than either Scott’s or 
Byron’s, and it would be more difficult to point out de- 
fects of taste in it. He has, perhaps, more variety of 
character than Byron; but does not dive so deep into 
the recesses of the human mind;. though the last canto 
of Helga shews stron, c 
has he that striking talent of representing domestic man- 
ners, which is almost peculiar to Scott. He ranges more 
in the fields of the imagination than Scott, but does not 
cling to the deep passions like Byron. In the descrip- 
tion of scenery, he is fully equal to the Scotch Poet. It 
might be difficult to say which of the three displays the 
greatest beauties. ‘There are passages in the works of 
Scott and Byron, and in Herbert’s Helga, which may 
be placed in competition with any poetry that was ever 
wiitien. The union of poetical force with correcter 
judgment, renders it probable that Herbert might be 
‘eminently successful in heroic poetry. His enumeration 
of heathen deities, though by no means the finest pas- 
sage in Helga, will not lose a jot by comparisen with 
that of Milton. Moore’s early writings were of an in- 
ferior stamp, and he seemed rather to seek the applause 
of ladies than solid poetical fame; but his last produc- 
tion. has shewn that he possesses the real spirit of poetry. 
His imagination is ardent, and his stile rich, though de- 
ficient in strength, essecially in the longer metre, and 
deteriorated by the meretricious prettinesses, which he 
has not yet sufficiently cast off} He has probably not 
yet pss the height of his poetical fame. 





GENERAL PROVISION FOR THE POOR. 
—<—>— 


Proposition recently suinnitted to the consideration of 
Government, for the permanent Employment of the 
Poor, by Mr. Frazer. 
The general principle of these propositions is, we un- 
dnnenh, very simple. In the year 1802-3, the treasury 
adopted the principle of applying public money to the ul- 
timate object of improving the sea coasts and the fisheries 
in Scotland. Sidieneseen commissioners were ap- 
paintens and one half of the expense of all roads, 
ridges, and harbours, was advanced by the commis- 
sioners on their approving of the proposed works, and 
the proprietors of land, and others, giving security that 
they would pay the other half of the expense. The re- 
sult of this measure has been most successful; it was 
some time before the proprietors could be induced to 
act upon it. But, at length, it roused a very active 
spirit, and has occasioned more improvement in the 
Highlands of Scotland, within these last fifteen years, 
than took place,in-a century before that period. Mr. 
Frazer only pro} oses that similar measures be extended 
to England, Wales, and Ireland, and to embrace not 
only the sea coasts, but the waste lands of England and 
Wales, and the bogs of Ireland, and to extend to the 
payment of one half of the expense of small navigable 
canals, and rail roads, for agricultural purposes, as well 
ascommon roads of communication. £200,000 only has 
been laid out in Scotland during fifteen years. He is of 
opinion, that if two millions were appropriated to the en- 
couragement of these objects in the other divisions of the 
United Kingdom, and a fair experiment would be made to 
rouse the spirit of improvement ; he proposes it should be 
limited to works proposed within five years, in order to in- 
duce active exertion in theproprietorsand other capitalists. 
Other minor points, he proposes to enable other parties 
to join, for the purpose of providing for the poor in the 
new villages nt fishing towns on the sea coast, and to 
work at the roads, canals and agriculture, on the nu- 
merous commons, which this nicasure would specdily 
induce to be divided and allotted. ‘There seems nothing 
visionary in this measure; but we are afraid there is not 
spirit and determination to adopt it. The cry about the 
want of money will cause it to be rejected. How was 
that cry silent, when a million of money was agreed to 
be thrown away on the Caledonian ‘Canal, where there 
is no land to cultivate, nor any tradetocarry. Had the 
bill, as was urged, been contined to only one half of the 
expense, instead of the whole, so enormous and useless 
an expenditure would have been prevented. 





BURNS’S MONUMENT. 





. ona 

The foundation-stone of a splendid monument to the 
memory of the far-famed Scottish bard was recently 
laid in his own county The plan of the monu- 
ment is by Mr. Thomas Hamilton, jun. of Edinburgh, 
architect. The base is triangular, representing the three| 
districts of Ayrshire, Kyle, Carrick, and Cunninghame, | 
in the centre of which there is to be an apartment for, 
the accommodation of visitors. The triangular part of, 
the building rises to the height of about or cet, on} 
the top of which a range of nine columns of the Corin- 





be surmounted by a cupola, crowned by a tripod. ‘The 


feet; and its effect, as exhibited in the desiga, is excced- 
ingly rich and beautiful. The site chosen for jt is a 
rising ground on the left of the road leading from Ayr 
to Maybole, and in the immediate vicinity of Alloway 





—— 


There is no other Poet of the present day, who, in 
Sstimation of a reader of correct judment, can enter 


MO competition with the four above named, and it may | 


cuous places rendered famous by the poem of ‘* ‘Tam 0’ 
Shanter,” which may be reckoned the master-piece of 
Burns's muse, whether we consider force and accuracy 
of description—the interesting and awakening combina- 





‘distant isles of Cumbraes, and the far-jutting coast of 


powers of terrible pathos: ror]), 


thian order ascends of thirty feet elevation, which are to’ 


whole height of the monument will be upwards of sixty: 


Kirk, and the old bridge of Doon; the two most conspi-| 








tion of incidents brought forward—or the powerful union 
of the humourous, pathetic, and the sublime, in a 
manner which ig hardly to be met with in. any other 
composition in any language. The scenery by which the 
site of the monument is surrounded, is exceedingly pic- 
tu e. To the traveller approaching Ayr the 
top of Carrick-hill, the building must appear with noble || 

t, standing majestically on the summit of a sloping}, 
bank, at the foot of which flows, in slow progression, the 
the dark waters of Doon. At the distance in the back|| 
ground appear the spires and irregular groups of build- 
ings of the town of Ayr; the intermediate space is finely 
variegated with rich-looking fields and plantations adorn- 
ing the numerous gentlemen's seats with which the 
country abounds ; in the immediate view are the dark- | | 
brown hills of Carrick, under which are the classic 
** banks and braes of bonny Doon,” beautifully clothed 
with wood, and on one side rising precipitously from the 
water with a gentle curve, occastoning a winding of the 
river; in front, and half concealed with trees, are the 
hoary-looking ruins of ** Alloway’s auld haunted big- 
gin’ ;”’ and the auld brig of Doon, over the key-stane of 
which Tam o* Shanter, with fearful jeopardy, saved his 
distance from the witches’ gtasp; alittle further on is 
seen the humble cottage, sacred as the birth-place of the 
poet; while the scene to the nortia 1s enriched by the wide 
expanse of the bay of Ayr, appearing like a large lake, 
and bounded by the towering mountains of Arran, the 


Cunninghame. All these scenes combined render the 
view from the top of Carrick-hill one of the richest to: be 
met with in Britain; and we need not say that its interest 
and effect will be greatly increased by the monument, 
which is the subject of these remarks,  # which the clas- 
sic scenery of the poet's birth-place, and of the most 
admired of his writings, will be rendered still more wor- 
thy of the visit of the stranger. 








RT | 
CUMANA DUTCH COLONIAL LAW, AND NEGRO 

FORTITUDE. | 
(From Lavaysse’s Account of Venezuela, Trimidad, || 
Margarita, and Tobago. ) 
Stedman, after having given a picture of the cruelties 
genes on the negroes in Surinam, relates, that on |} 
1is arrival in that colony, a white man was flogged by | 
a black executioner, for having stolen some money from |! 
the thown house ; and he remarked, that this negro 
inflicted the punishment with great signs of commiiser- 
ation. Ancgro was broken on the wheel forthe same 

crime, and he bore that horrible punishment without a 
sigh. A moment afterwards, they prapared to hang], 
another, and whilst the hangman was tying the corc | 
round his neck to launch him into eternity, he looked |! 
stedfastly, with a smile of contempt at his judges, who || 
were amongst the spectators of the execution, ** Having |} 
expressed to the persons who were near me, (says capt. || 


‘ 


| Morning Chronicle. 
| 





CURIOUS PROBLEM. 
—_—>— 


The following correspondence is copied from th. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

I should esteem it a great kindness, if, through the 
medium of your estimable paper, some of your mathe- 
matical cerrespondents w favour me with the ex- 
position of the following question : 

Two young friends of mine wish to try theli ski!l 


jagainst one another, in this manner; one is to gather 


up 100 stones, - din a straight line a yard from 
each other, athe ioe a yard from a basket, from 
which he is to start, and into whieh the stones are to 
be gathered singly. The other is to unwind a string 
coiled round’ a pole of one inch diameter, oy gene 
roundthe same,al ways keeping the string stretched [he 
string to be of sucha Jength as to render the task of the 
competitors equal as to length of ground to be travelle.i 
over, 

The qnestion is,—* What length must the string 
e?? 


Not being able to solve it for them myself, your in- 
sertion of this would oblige your constant reader and 


idmirer, 
INQUISITOR. 

10th February, 1820. 

TO THE EDITOR, 

Sin—Your correspondent, “ Inquisrror,” on Satur- 
day, omitted to state the size, either as to diamete: 
or circumference, the string to be coiled round 
vole is intended to be; he has merely stated, that th« 
pole is to be ove inch diameter, Now, unless the siz: 
of the string be specified, it is useless to attempt an 
answer to this question, 

DETECTOR. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin—The problem proposed by your ingenious co ~ 
respondent, * INguisiror,” is insoluble, tor want « 
sufficient data. [ apprehend, that he has overlooke:! 
the necessity of stating the distance from the pole . 
which his * young friend with the string” ts to pertorn 
his circuit, since it is clear that the quantity of striny 
uncoiled by each gyration will be invariable, althouy)h, 
as clearly, the length of ground passed over will vary 


|directly as the diameter of the circle described. 


‘The stone-fetcher will have the pleasure of walkin, 
10,100 yards, of 5 miles, 5 furlurgs, 36 poles, and 
yards, being the double of the result of the arithm. 


jtical progressian, 1, 2, 5, &e. and 100. 


Tam, Sir, your obedient huinble servant, 
MINUs. 





Stedman) how much I was shocked at the injustice and 
cruelty of those executions, and surprised at the intre- |) 
pidity of the negroes during the punishment, a very 
decent looking man thus adressed me: ** Sir, you are 
newly arrived from Europe; but if yoa were better 
acquainted with negro slaves, what you now see would 
neither excite your surprise nor your pity.—It is not 
long since I saw a negro suspended from that very gib- 
bet by the ribs. The followmg is the manner in which |, 
it was done: two incisions were made in his side, in}; 
which was passed an iron hook attached to achain. He 
lived three days suspended in that manner, his head }| 
and feet hanging down, licking from his bleeding breast |) 
the drops of water that fell on it, for it rained at the || 
time. The sufterer did not, however, utter a groan, and 
never once complained :—On the third day, another j; 
negro was flozged under the gallows, and having cried 
from pain, the former reproached him for his want of 
courage: Do gay facy ? ** Are youa man ?” said he to || 
him, you behave like a child!” A moment after- | 
wards, the soldicr who was sentry on the spot, taking |} 
ity on him, dashed out his brains with the butt end of'|| 
is musket. I saw another negro quartered, the nar- 
rator continued: after his arms and legs were tied to | 
four very strong horses, an iron nail was driven under | 
each nail of his hands and fect.—He suffered that with. | 
out complaining, requested a glass of rum, and ordered 
the executioners to loose the horses. But that which 
amused us most, continued this monster, ** was the | 
humour of the fellow, who, when the hangman pre- 
sented the glass of rum to him that he had asked for, , 
told him to drink first, as he was very much afraid of 
being poisoncd, and desired him to take care that his | 
horses should not kick him. As for old negroes being | 
broken on the wheel, and young women burnt alive, 
nothing is more common in this colony !” 








The Gazette of Augsburg gives 4 singular account of 
presence of mind in the daughter of a gamekceper, re- 
siding 1n a solitary house, near Weilheim. Her father 
and the rest of the family had gone to church, when 
there appeared at the door an al aan, apparently half- 
dead with cold. Feeling for his situation, she let him 
in, and went into the kitchen to prepare him some soup. 
Through a window which communicated from the room 
she had left him in with the kitchen, she perceived he 
had dropped the beard he had on when he entered ; that 
he now appeared a robust man ; and that he was pacing 
the chamber with a poignard in his hand. Finding no 
mode of escape, she armed herself with a chopper in one 
hand, and the boiling soup in the other, and entering 
the room where he was, first threw the soup in his face, 
and afterwards struck him a blow on the neck with the 
and after which deprived him of sense. At this moment 
a fresh knock at the door occasioned her to look out of 
an upper window, when she saw a strange hunter, who 
demanded admittance, and, on her refusal, threatened 
to break open the door ; she immediately got her father’s 
gun, and as he was proceeding to put his threat into ex- 
ecution she shot him through the right shoulder, on 
which he took to the forest. Half an hour after, a third 
person came and asked after an old man who must have 
passed that way. She said she knew nothing of him; 
and after useless menaces, if she did not open the door, 


‘ously, had quite spoiled his constitution. 
love sport, but used to go out with his dogs every day, 
‘only to hunt for an appetite. 
that, he would cry out ** @h, I have found it;” tar 
‘short round, and ride home again, though the 


| cart 
|ration of them according to religious profession :— 





There was a Lord Russel who, by living too luxur:- 
He did not 


If he felt any thing of 
were 


in the midst of a fine chace. — [t was this Lord, who, 
when he met a beggar, and was entreated by him 


give him something, because he was almost famishe:! 


with hunger, called him **a happy dog,” and envied 

him too much to relieve him. 
The Human Race divided according to their Religions 
Proftssions.—Kstimating the ay of the whol 
at a thousand yillions, the following is an enume- 


1. Christians 175,000,000 





2. Jews, (exaggerated) 9,000,000 
3. Mahommedans 150,000,000 
4. Heathens, &c. 666,000,000 

1,000,000,000 








THE BEAUTIES OF 
UHess. 


© Ludimus effigicm belli.” ...0000000.V DAs 


wanes 
GAME XXNXIIL. 
——_- 
The White undertake to give Check-mate in rive 
Moves, with the Kina’s Pawn (and no other) without 
moving the King. 


(Lolli, page 541.) 








Black. 
gs 49 ¢ 


fq) | | 








he also proceeded to beat it in, when she shot him dead 
on the spot. The excitement of her co e being now 
at an end, her spirits began to sink, and she fired shots 
and screamed from the window, until some gend’armes 
came to her; but she would not open tne door until the 
return of her father. 

Mustard Whey.—-Recipe for Rheumatism.~Take of 
the best Durham mustard seed three ounces, boil it 
gently in three pints of water tll reduced to one, then 





strain it through a small sieve ; this produces the whey. | 
To alady greatly affiicted with rheumatism, was given 
one tea-cup full of the mustard whey, lukewarm might 
and morhing. Qn the second day she felt the good 
effects: she Fiad then been a cripple some weeks. ‘Vitis 
was twenty-one years ago, and she has never been at-) 
flicted since; se has cured numbers by the su:ne re- 








medy. j 


add one pint of raw, commonly called skim, milk, and || 
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Poetry. 
SELECTIONS 
ROM A SMALL BUT VERY INTERESTING VOLUME, 
JUST PUBLISHED, ENTITLED 
POEMS FOR YOUTH, BY A FAMILY CIRCLE. 
—<—_— 

© thou upon whose cheek the rose 

Of stainless purity still glows ; 

Upon whose lip still dwells the smile 

Of innocence, that knows no guile : 

Whose uncontaminated youth 

Still listens to the voice of truth ; 

Who still canst boast thy early prime, 

Unsullied by the taint of crime ; 

Thy foot life's threshold is upon, 

O pause, cre yet thy hopes be gone! 

For le! upon thy dangerous way, 

The passions wait to scize their prey ; 

Ambition calls thee to the strife, 

Where man, against hig brother's life 

Wiclds the bright sword, and points the spear, 

Exulting in the orphan’s tear ; 

And Mammon offvrs stores untold, 

Which Avarice counts, of shining gold ; 

And pride his bloated face displays ; 

And Vanity, in her own praise 

Speaks long and loud; and Folly tells 

His pointless tale, aud shakes his bells ; 

And weak Conceit, with mincmg mien, 

Still walks where Folly’s steps have been : 

While each obeys the potent call 

Of Vice, who governs, Lord o’er all. 





© nobler aims, and hopes more fair, 
Shall claim thy young and studious care ; 
Wisdom shall lead thy wandering feet, 
‘To her calm bowers and cool retreat ; 
And Science in her academe, 

Shall tell thee of each lefty theme : 
And Poesy thy heart o’erwhelm, 

And lead thee thro’ her fairy realm, 
And thou with her shalt wander o'er 

Old Grecia’s laurel- circled shore, 

Aud drink that soul-inspiring fount, 

That wanders down the forked mount; 

And thou shalt love the tales that tell 

How Freedom's godlike children fell ; 
And feel the glorious theme inspire, 
¥ithin thy breast, a kindred fire. 

Or should thy young steps turn aside, 
Divine philosophy shall guide ; 

Shall fill with better hopes thy heart, 

Subliming every mortal part ; 

‘Vill in thy pure soul's simple grace, 
Virtue shall find her perfect place. 





“PRIBUTES TO THE MEM@RY OF 
His late setajestyp, 
AT DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 
MONODY. 


SPOKEN EY Mis. W. 
— - 


WEST. 


When Fancy’s numbers breath ideal woe, 

‘The Muse-extorted tears in langour flow 5 

But when our grief springs vivid from the soul, 
The dewy sympathies spontaneous roll. 

On Albion's loss, what mind unmoved can dwell— 
What British heart—and not with sorrow swell ¥ 
Though long the radiant course our Monarch run, 
Too svon, alas! we viewed his sinking sua. 

In honours, a» in years, he constant grew 5 

While rich his goodness, ey his glory too. 

His Rodney, Duncan, noblest laurels gain'd ; 
Mid ever-spreading pow’r his virtues reign’d, 
Vict'ry her bold, emuing flag wofurl'd, 

And Britain guarded Ocean's subject world ; 
While Neptune envying, Mars reviv'd the fight, : 
And match’d our Nelson's with our Wellesley’s might 
You, loyal Britons ! to your Sovereign's grace, 
Avcrib’d the bounty pour’d upon your race ; 

With Candour’s eye survey’d each foreign throne, 
But blest the gem that glow’d upon your own, 

Of friendly Monarchs, who with ours could vie ? 
On’ Virtue's roll what sors e’er rank'd so high ? 
Superior, or in peace, or war's alarms, 

He rival’d them in goodness, as in arms, 

Benign as pious—Patriot—Husband-Siro— 

In all things lov'd, that reason can admire. 

The saint combining with the Kingly part, 

God and a faithful poople shar'd hrs heart. 

While En *s State his fervent om hes enjoy’d, 
To merit England's w« ul his care employ’d, 

"Phe public morals by his infiuence shone, 

And all the privale viriacs were hisown. 
Philanthropy, kind visitant of earth, 

Type of the Deity who gaye her birth, 

To his her melting spirit did impart, 

And fix’d her fane in his paternal heart 

His mind "bove ev'ry grosser passion soar'd, 

And hallow'd Temprance grac'd his simple beard ; 
Science her homage to his shrine shall bring, 

Her noblest patron, grateful Music sing: 

The .irts he rais’d, in turn exalt his tae, 

And British genius glories in his name. 

This his blest image, brightly as it gleams, 

His great successor shall reluine the beams 5 

The Star of Brunswick still in glory reign, | 

Stil] a lov'’d George us shining course maintain. 
The Son, enkindled by the parent-tire, 

Shall emulate the honours of his Sire ; 

And with the memory of goodness flown, 

Bid the august example be his own 5 | 

Prove that though kings are summon d to the sky, 
Albion's imperial virtues—never dic. 


TO BRITANNIA. 
GLOVER. 


ov 
SPOLEN BY MKS. 


—— 
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The voice of the kings of tie earth 
“Leak ) 
Phe sulle: 
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Of Superstiuen scowl wild mith, 








THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








' And the land 

| She toss'd her flaming brand, 

|| While murder mutter’d hoarse, let Freedom die! 

| Through fa en E theengh and nigh 

air storm, ys nights, 

} ith houseless head, ” 

} And wither'd, 
A lily she, that Winter's icy finger blights. 

| With fading breath 

| That seemed to welcome death, 

| The wand'rcr sank upon Britannia’s breast ; 

| A little while 

And life’s warm smile 

| Play’d on those lips in swect yet weary rest. 


| She woke with the coming day, 
| Aud while her eye 
Wept gratefully, 
Her lips breath'd wealth and ocean’s sway; 
| To that lov'd spot, 
Britannia’s cot, 
, Heneeforth her home ’till Britons bid her fly. 
And now, with prophetic fire, 
She seiz’d and struck her lyre, 
And call’d on Joy, and Wealth and pow’r, 
On Dance, on Song, 
And all the spirits that throng 
With young Delight or dwell in Pleasure’s bower. 


First, Commerce, at the sound 
She lov’d so well, 
ey the East farewelll, 
Began her march o'er ocean, 
With steps like the billows’ motion, 
And white wings glancing to the sun ; 

Her waste was bound 
With diamonds from Golconda won, 

And pearls in eastern waters found ; 
And each light waving of her wings, 
Around Arabian perfume flings. 

Next Love came hing to the call— 
Love ne’er may dwell with thrall— 
His step was as light as the breeze ; 
A thousand pleasures round him flew 
As the pearls of the morning dew 
In thousand drops hang glitt’ring on the trees. 


With him came Poesy, 
The maid with the dark wild eye, 
Of heavenly birth, 
Fantastic as a dream ; 
Now sad, now gay, with went theme, 
And thoughts not of the e: 
Musie who lov'd to feast 
| In the moonlit bowers of the east, 
| A moment wept that land to fly, 
'A moment wish’d to be a slave ; 
That moment o'er, his pinions wave, 
+ To join his sister, Poesy. 


| Then Painting, like the rainbow came, 
| A thousand her flame; 
| And sober Sculpture by her side, 
| With stately step, and brow of pride, 
| As if his right hand would defy 
| The tempest of eternity. 
And oh! but for the voice of might 
| Delivered from the throne of light 
That all which lives must die, 
| Grave Sculpture, thou with time should’st vie, 
And live till time shall pass away 
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Brightness more keen than noon-tide suns can boast, 
More permanent than yon sider!l host. 
O, ripe in worth ! for thee I now descend, 
Thy heav’n commences, and thy labours end. 
call’d to bliss no earthly thrones bestow, 


Still, in thy virtues, shalt thou reign below ; 
*Mid light full blazing from the Pow'r of Pow’rs, 
Look down from yonder amaranthine bow’rs; ~ 


The blessings view that own their princely source, 

A nation blest by thy example’s course. 

Noble the poet's strain, and. hero's strife ; 

But GLony’s triumph is a well-spent life. 

Sov'reign is virtue; e’en thy joys above 

Shall be exalted by a people's love. 

Ascend, ascend! thy fadeless meed receive ; 

All that good Kings enjoy, and Heaven can give!” 
nn) 


EXTRAORDINARY INTREPIDITY ! 


ys 











(From the Liverpool Mercury of Sep. 20, 1811.) 
— 

Maurice Noonan stood indicted for a burglary, and 
attempting to rob the house of Sir John Purcell, at 
Highfort, on the night of the 11th of March, last. 

Sir John Purcell said, that on the night of the 11th 
of March fast, after he had retired tu bed he heard 
4j'some noise outside the window of his parlour, He 
slept on on the ground-floor, in a room immediately 
adjoining the parlour. There was a door from one 
roum into the other, but this haviug been found in- 
convenient, and there being another passage from 
the bed chamber more accommodating, it was nailed 
up, and some of the furviture of the parlour placed 
against it. Shortly after Sir John heard the noise in 
front of his house, the windows of the parlour were 
dashed in, and the noise occasioned by the feet of 
the robbers in leaping from the windows down upon 
the parlour, appe to denote a gang not less than 
14 in number, as it struck him. He immediately 
got out of bed, and the first determination he took 
being to make resistance, it was no small mortifica- 
tion that he reflected upon the unarmed condition in 
which he was placed, being destitute of a single 
weapon of the ordinary sort, In this state he spent 
little time in deliberation, as it almost immediately 
uccurred to him, that having supped in the bed- 
chamber on that night, a knife had been left behind 
by accident, and instantly proceeded to grope in the 
dark for this weapon, which happily be found, be- 
fore the door, leadiug frum the parlour into the bed 
chamber, had been broken. While he stood iu calm 
but resolute expectation that the progress of the 
robbers would soun lead them to the bed-chamber, he 
heard the furniture, which bad been placed against 
the nailed-up door, expeditiously displaced, and 
immediately afterwards the door was burst open. 
The moon shone with great brightness, and when the 
door was thrown open, the light streaming in through 
three large windows iv the parlour, affurded Sir 
Johu a view that might have made an intrepid spirit 
not a little apprehensive. His bed-room was dark 
ened to excess, in consequence of the shutters of the 
windows, as well as the curtains, being closed; and 
thus while he stood enveloped in darkness, he saw 
istanding before tim, .by the brightness of the moon- 











With earth and seas, and night and day. 


But oh, what light beams from afar, 
More brilliant the morning star 9— 
:*Tis Glory, who, as on he Boes, 
| A moment’s radiance from him throws, 
| Which for that moment wakes the pride 
Of these on whom it lights ; 
But scarcely seen and it has died 

And heaves a d night— 
|! Not so he came to Britain's throne, 
|, He joy’d to call that land his own. 


; ** Now Freedom pointed to the sun,” 
; Britannia to thy course be run ; 
His morning birth 

Scatters the clouds that envious Night 

| Had flung upon the nations of the earth 
And wakes them into light : 

| Such be thy morn, and such thy mid-day beam 
And brightly stream ; 

| As when thy glory’s restless motion 

| Sifiks, as one day it must, in ocean, 

| Still like that sun thy fame shall live 

| And light to other nations give, 








Who, as the moon, shall glorious be 
By light reflected, Ocean’s Queen, shall be. 


ODE, 
SPOKEN BY MR. ELLISTON. 


Glory—a Vision. 


Lo! in a stream of radiance from the skies 
A form descends, too bright for mortal eyes ; 
Swift as she moves, refulgence flies before, 
And gilds with burning red the shining shore ; 
A svlt’ning cloud enshrines the flying blaze, 
And mitigates the fervour of her rays. 
Through the fine veil warm emanations flow, 
And bid my soul with kindred ardours glow— 
Ardours sublime ! that waken rapt desire, 
And touch my bosom with celestial fire. 
Her living pinions shed diftisive rays, 
And shoot and sparkle through th’ enfolding blaze ; 
Her eyes upon our parting Monarch dart, 
And flash their fervours on his conscious heart. 
With voice restrain’d, the pow'r harmonious speaks; 
And through the cloud the heav'nly rhet’ric breaks. 
** Great Sov'’reign ! whom my partial beams have blest 
With love of virtuous fame thy soul impress’d— 
Attend! She, she who saints and heroes warms, 
Invites to bliss, and heav’n’s empyreal charms, 
Me, Glory, mortals and immortals name, 
I lead to virtue, and invite to fame 3 
To deeds divine the hearts of kings I move 
|Exalt the human, crown the blest above. 
/Yon lucid track that shines a milky way, 
|"Tis I irradiate at retiring day ; 
| At Heav'n's behest, above the spangled height, 
Shake my bright wings, and sprinkle drops of light. 
| T’ array the morning stars, to me is giv'n, 
And e'ry orb that lds the vault of Heav'n; 
| By me illam'd, their brilliant course they ran, 
| And in my rays I clothe the golden sun. 
' But poor the honours senseles things can share, 
‘Angels and men's are Glory’s nobler care, 
‘To human merit her reward she brings. 
And show'rs her favours upon patriet Kings ; 
Gives in a virtuous Monarch's just renown, 











Brightness that dims the lustre of his crown ; 


light, a body of men, well armed, and of those who 
were in the van of the gang, he observed that a few 
were blackened. Armed only with this case knife, 
and aided only by a dauntiess heart, he took his sta- 
tion by the side of the door, and in a moment after 
one of the villains entered from the parlour iuto the 
dark room. Instantly upon advancing Sir John 
plunged the knife at him, the point of which entered 
under the right arm, aud in a line with the nipple, 
and so home was the blow sent, that the knife ‘pas 
red into the robber’s body, until Sir John’s hand 
stopped its further progress. Upon receiving this 
thrust, the villain reeled back into the parlour, cey- 
ing out blasphemously that Ae was killed; and 
shortly after another advanced, who «as received in 
a similar manner, and who also staggered back iat: 
the parlour, crying out that he was wounded. A 
voice from the outside gave orders to fire into the 
dark room. Upon which a man stepped forward 
with a short gun ia his hand, which had the butt 
broke off at the small, and which had a piece of 
cord tied round the barrel aud stock near the swell. 
As this fellow stood in the act tu fire, Sir Juhu had 
the amazing coolness to look at his intended mur- 
derer, and without betraying any audible emotion 
whatever, that might puint out the exact spot which 
he was standing in, he calmly calculated his own 
safety from the shot which was preparing for him. 
He saw that the contents of the piece were likely to 


= 


\by a@ great snow and sudden thaw. About two 


mandments.” ‘* Indeed I do,” replied the Archbisho P 


clergyman, ‘¢ tell me the eleventh, and I will 
you. 

you certainly will.” * A new commandment I give untd 
you, that ye love one onother.’ 


traggli th nd, he sadist 
struggting on the grou endeav. 
successfully, to sirighten the curvature ie tea - 
but while one hand was employed in this att on 
he perceived that the grasp of his adve, oe 
losing its constraint and pressure, and in aman 
or two after, he found himself shortly released f, 
it; the limbs of the robber wete, in fact b rq 
time unnerved by death. Sir John found ther 
feUow had a sword in bis hand, and this he dg 
diately seized and gave several blows with it, he 
knife being no longer serviceable; at leugth the 
robbers, finding so many of their party had bee, 
killed or wounded, employed themselves in removj 
the bodies, and Sir John took this opporwunit of 
retiring into a place a little apart from the hbine 
where he remained for a short time, They dragged 
their companions into the parlour, and having placed 
chairs with the backs upwards, by means of those 
they lifted the bodies out of the windows, and afte, 
|wards took them away, 2 ; 

When the robbers retired, Sir John returned ty 
the house, and called up a man servant from his 
bed, who, during this tong aud bloody confict had 
not appedred, and had consequently received Son 
his master warm and loud upbraiding for his cowes. 
dice. Sir Juhn then placed his daughter-in-law aud 
grand-child, who were his only inmates, in places , 
safety, and took such precautions as circumstances 
pointed ont, till the day-light appeared. The next 
day the alarm having been given, search was made 
after the robbers, and Sir John having gone to the 
house of the prisoner, Maurice Noonan, Upon 
searching, he found concealed under his bed the 
identical short gut, with which one of the robber, 
had fired at hm, Noonan was immediately secure; 
and sent to jail, and upou being visited by Sir Johy 
Purcell, he acknowledged that Sir Jobn “ had jj 
to do for him,” and was proceeding to show, until 
Sir John prevented him, the wounds he had received 
from the knife in his arm, 

An accomplice of the name of John Daniel Sulli. 
van was produced, who deposed to the same effer 
The party met at Noonan’s house—that they wer 
nine in number, and had arms—that the prisoner 
was one of the number, and that he carried a smal 
gun. Upon the gun (which was in court) being p 
duced, with which Sir John bad been fired at, te 
witness said it was that with which the prisoner y 
armed the night of the attack. That two men werd 
killed and three dreadfully wounded. 

The witness stood a loug and rigorous examin 
tion, by Mr.: Counsellor O*Connel ; but none of the 
facts seemed to be shaken, though every use 
made of the guilty character of the witness, 

The prisoner made uo defeace, and Judge May 
then proceeded to charge the Jury, and cummené 
with ‘approbation the bravery and presence o 
mind displayed through a conflict so very uneg 
and bloody by Sir John Purcell. 
The Jury, after a few minutes, returned the 
dict—Guilty. 








Ouse Bridge.—In 1564, Ouse bridge was broken 


erwards it was built up agai Gregory Peacoke 
William Allen .being S In 1810, George f 
cock, Esq, in his first mayoralty,-laid the first stose 
the new bridge ; and the same gentleman, in his see 
mayoralty, we trust will see the bridge finished.—TYork 





paper. 
Cerf Acteon.—A stag, to which the Ese of 
has been given, has made his debit at Franconi’s Cira 


, 


in Paris. He performs the same feats as.a well-m 
horse ; beats time in the midst of fire-works, &c. 
e attracts crowds to the Cirgue; curious .to 
so timid an animal taught the bearing of the most cat 
The Eleventh C dment.—Archbishop Usher, ' 
learned and pious memory, being wrecked on a desol 
- of the Irish coast, applied to a clergyman fort 
ief; and stated, without mentioning his name or ra 
his 7 ee The cl ns 
uestioned ¥ tol Im peevis' at 0 
ubted tn he knew the number Tf the com 








mildly, ** there are eleven.” ** Eleven !”* exclaimed! 
** Obey the eleventh,” said the archbishop, ‘at 
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pass close to his breast without menacing him with 
at least any serious wound, and in this state of firm 
and manly expectation, he stood without flinching 
until the piece was fired, and its contents harmlessly 
lodged in the wall. It wax loaded with a brace of 
bullets and three slugs. As svon as the robber fired, 
Sir John made a pass at him with the knife, and 
wounded him in the arm, which he repeated again 
in a t with similar effect; atid as the others 
had dune, the villain after being wounded retired, 
exclaiming that he was wounded, The robbers iin. 
mediately rushed forward from the parlour into the 
dark room, and then it was that Sir John’s mind re- 
cognised the deepest sense of danger, not to be op. 
| pressed by it, however, but to surmount it. Hethought: 
that all chance of preserving his own life was over, 
and he resolved to sell that life still dearer to his in- 
tended murderers, than even what they had already 
| paidfor the attempt to deprive him of it He did not 
} lose a moment after the villains had entered the room 
to act with the determination he hed so iustantane- | 
ously adopted ; he struck at the fourth fellow with bis | 
knife, and wounded him, and at the same instant he| 
received a blow on the head, and found himself grap. | 
pled with, He shortened his hold of the knife, and | 
stabbed repeatedly at the fellow with whom be || 
found himself engaged. The floor being slippery, | 
from the blood of the wounded wen, Sir Jobn and | 
his adversary both fell, and while they they were on_ 
‘the ground, SirJobn thinking that his thrusts with the , 














!acem to produce the decisive effect, which they had | 
in the beginning of the conflict, he examined the poiut 
of hie weapon with his finger, and found that the} 


‘The extract with which F. has favoured us, shall apye 
WATERFALLs.—On this subject we have received # 


readers z= 
“* To the Editor of the Kaleidoscope.—In Vol. 2, No.8 


| knife, though made with all his force, did uot | sold also 


PERSONAL INTREPIDITY.—A Friend has recom 
mended the revival of the narrative, to which, it 
compliance with his wish, we have given 8 ! 
our present publication, under the head of Extr0 
dinary ee mg Dyed pawaes need not inform 00 
correspondent, this record of personal courage 
combined with unparalleled coolness, appeared in t 
first volume of the eres 94.) Our frie 

of this interesti | 








observes, that the revival ccou 
was es by reading the late horrid yy De 
tween the police officers and Thistlewood and his ga% 





at our convenience. 





following note, which we proceed to lay before 


of the pe, the wai on the river 
in Lapland, {s described as having 400 fect of 3 0 
cent, and being the greatest in Europe. But the¢ 
taract of Gavariie, in the Pyrenees, is represented 
Pinkerton, in his account of France, as descend 
1266 feet, and, therefore, the pre-eminence must ! 
conceded to it. 





Day, Newsman, Dale-street; and Mr. John 

















blade of it had bent near the point. As he lay 


St. James’s-road, for ready money only. 
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“Once 
the imper 
newly ari 
From his 
was addre 
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if bowing 
tilled Bi 
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Turks we: 
dealt in ; 
teedingly 
destined t 
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welling ev 
tificates — 
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French, « 
‘It is,’ an 
the head, 
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pleased 
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